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Pam 


IT  is  more  than  30  years  ago  since  1 left  my  post  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Cuba. 

The  world  is  a totally  different  kind  of  planet  now.  The 
nations  on  it  are  different;  the  forces  which  rule  it  are  dif- 
ferent; the  international  politics  are  different;  the  physical 
sciences  are  different;  the  means  of  self  destructions  are  dif- 
ferent. Unfortunately,  however,  human  nature  remains  the 
same  as  it  was  then— grasping,  ambitious,  selfish,  reckless, 
power  hungry,  destructive. 

As  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  this  is  clearly  shown 
in  Latin  America.  And  it  is  there  that  these  characteristics 
present  the  greatest  danger  for  the  United  States.  I am  here 
to  express  my  view  that,  it  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  con- 
tinue, these  dangers  must  be  met  and  repulsed— now.  1 am 
not  here  to  try  to  blame  anyone  for  permitting  this  gun  to  be 
placed  at  our  chest.  That  kind  of  effort  can  serve  no  purpose, 
except  a partisan  one.  I am  not  interested  in  partisan  advan- 
tage. 1 am  interested  in  my  country.  1 am  interested  in  mv 
fellow  Americans— and  in  all  my  fellow  human  beings  of  all 
colors  and  religions  all  over  the  world.  1 am  interested  in 
peace.  And  in  the  pursuit  of  peace,  I am  interested  in  the 
international  politics  on  which  peace  must  be  built. 

There  are  in  our  day  many  trouble  spots  in  the  world 
from  which  war  could  come.  To  name  them  all,  I fear,  would 
sound  like  repeating  the  atlas.  Some  of  these  places  are  more 
dangerous  to  peace  than  others.  But  none  is  more  dangerous 
than  Latin  America;  and  no  single  spot  in  Latin  America  is 
more  dangerous  than  Cuba. 

If  I may  cry  for  only  one  moment  over  spilled  milk, 
Latin  America  should  have  been  one  of  our  firmest  bulwarks 
for  peace— and  could  have  been.  There  we  should  have  had 
friends  and  allies  to  stand  with  us  against  all  threats  of  agres- 
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sion  and  war— and  could  have  had.  That  chance  we  threw 
away.  The  United  States  has  always  neglected  its  neighbors 
to  the  south.  Since  World  War  II  its  apathy  has  increased, 
and  its  neglect  has  been  aggravated.  Our  potential  friends  and 
allies  in  that  part  of  the  world  have  looked  to  us— but  we  have 
looked  away. 

The  result,  in  one  country  after  another,  has  been  dis- 
order, revolution,  chaos.  The  physical  outbreaks  have  come 
overnight;  they  have  crackled  onto  our  radios  with  shocking 
suddenness  in  the  morning.  But  their  causes  have  not  been 
sudden;  they  have  been  smoldering,  rumbling  and  threatening 
for  years.  In  1960,  too  late  to  stem  this  tide,  too  late  to  cool 
the  volcanoes  before  they  blew  up,  came  the  “Alliance  for 
Progress.”  It  offers  too  little  and  1960  was  much  too  late.  It 
was  thrown  together  in  the  midst  of  a crisis— a crisis  which 
called  for  much  sterner  stuff. 

There  are  several  important  facts  of  life  in  Latin  America 
which,  instead  of  being  ignored,  should  have  been  the  very 
basis  of  our  policy  in  that  part  of  the  w'orld. 

The  cause  of  revolution  in  Latin  America  is  not  primarily 
ideological.  Revolution  there  has  been  either  a protest  against 
a hated  administration  in  power,  or  support  for  some  dema- 
gogue who  sought  power.  Revolution  has  come  so  often  in 
Latin  America  because  so  often  there  has  been  a justifiable 
protest  against  the  administration  in  power.  In  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  where  illiteracy  is  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, where  a large  middle  class  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule,  where  there  are  only  the  comparatively  rich  and  the 
very  poor— democracy  must  of  a necessity  be  more  a matter 
of  form  than  of  fact. 

Because  the  resources  of  most  Latin  American  countries 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  their  large  and 
exploding  populations,  our  present  approach  is  based  on  the 
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hope  that  the  electorate  can  be  won  by  promises  of  a more 
abundant  life.  The  “more  abundant  life”  in  these  countries 
would  not  seem  very  abundant  to  us.  It  would  be  a life  of 
comparative  simplicity:  a primary  education,  some  form  of 
decent  housing,  usable  hospitals,  land  ownership  large  enough 
to  support  a family,  farm-to-market  roads— necessities  which 
we  enjoyed  in  full  in  the  United  States  manv  generations  ago. 

The  Latin  American  electorate,  in  most  countries,  is  not 
prepared  for  democratic  processes  and  elections  as  we  under- 
stand them.  To  prepare  them  will  take  many  years.  To  prepare 
them  will  require  resources  of  finance  which  the  countries 
involved  do  not  own.  Meanwhile,  local  demagogues,  too  often 
trained  and  financed  in  Moscow,  do  not  wait.  They  find  it 
easy  to  arouse  people  to  revolution  by  promises  of  the  paradise 
of  communism.  When  the  revolution  succeeds,  a dictatorship 
of  the  left  is  established.  When  the  revolution  fails,  a dictator- 
ship of  the  right  is  established  bv  the  military.  Too  often  we 
have  started  the  process  all  over  again  bv  demanding  the  end 
of  the  military  dictatorship  because  it  is  undemocratic. 

No  matter  how  prodigal  the  United  States  might  be  with 
its  aid— it  could  not  be  enough  to  stop  this  dangerous  and 
disastrous  cycle.  Even  if  the  United  States  gave  a billion 
dollars  every  year  to  Latin  America  to  develop  those  countries, 
the  sum  now  earmarked  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  that 
would  be  only  five  dollars  per  capita. 

The  large  amounts  of  capital  needed  cannot  come  from 
the  United  States  alone.  It  can  come  only  from  two  sources. 
One  is  private  investors  abroad.  But  where  will  you  find 
private  investors  for  a country  whose  government  is  endlessly 
changing,  or  for  a country  committed  to  eliminating  private 
enterprise?  The  other  source  is  slave  labor.  This  has  been  used 
by  tyrants  since  the  earliest  times  of  history— from  the  days  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  for  their  pyramids,  down  to  the  days  of 
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Stalin,  Hitler,  Khrushchev  and  Mao  for  their  war  machines 
and  national  farms  and  factories.  Humanity  rejects  this  sys- 
tem—wherever  humanity  is  allowed  to  express  its  views. 

Most  of  those  who  have  used  slave  labor  in  past  history 
have  freelv  admitted  it— indeed  boasted  of  it.  Khrushchev  and 
Mao,  however,  have  added  a new  wrinkle.  They  try  to  hide 
their  slave  labor,  and  claim  that  all  labor  in  their  countries 
is  free  and  happy  and  contented.  We  know  they  lie;  but  do 
the  starving  people  who  live  in  Africa,  Latin  America  and 
Asia  know  it?  Will  they  be  able  to  resist  embracing  this  kind 
of  labor— or  will  they  be  seduced  to  it  to  fill  their  bellies? 

There  have  been,  unfortunately,  glaring  abuses  associated 
in  the  past  with  bringing  foreign  capital  into  undeveloped 
countries.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  can  be  avoided  by 
discouraging  private  investment  but  encouraging  the  rich 
nations  themselves  to  come  to  the  direct  assistance  of  the 
undeveloped  ones.  This  assistance  would  be  government  gifts 
or  loans.  These  gifts  and  loans  would  be  not  only  for  imme- 
diate needs— to  relieve  urgent  distress— but  would  be  used  to 
exploit  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  beneficiary  countries. 

These  suggestions  miss  another  important  fact  of  life  in 
Latin  America:  that  the  governments  of  undeveloped  coun- 
tries cannot  supply  the  energy,  initiative,  know-how  or  in- 
genuitv  required.  Therefore,  they  have  to  entrust  to  their 
politicians,  dictators  and  bureaucrats  whatever  they  get  from 
their  richer  neighbors. 

The  economic  life  of  manv  Latin  American  countries 
depends  on  the  world  prices  of  their  raw  products,  some  of 
which  are  of  vital  need  to  the  United  States.  In  the  interest 
of  all  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  including  of  course 
Canada,  a common  market  is  long  overdue  and  should  be 
negotiated  now.  The  whole  Western  Hemisphere  should  be 
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welded  into  a viable  economic  unit,  within  which  each  nation 
would  produce  what  was  suited  to  its  natural  resources. 

Within  this  framework.  Latin  America  might  at  last 
achieve  its  dream  of  stable  prices  for  its  raw  materials  and 
industrial  development;  Canada  might  achieve  its  hope  for 
greater  population;  and  the  Lhiited  States  as  the  hub  would 
certainly  achieve  what  is  vitally  important  to  it— a financially 
healthv,  cooperative  hemisphere  capable  of  standing  on  its 
own  feet. 

As  the  European  Common  Market  has  demonstrated, 
fiscal  soundness  is  best  achieved  by  cooperative  effort.  And 
certainly  the  United  States  as  dean  and  prime  protector  of 
this  hemisphere  needs  to  encourage  such  soundness  — to 
strengthen  its  own  dollar  and  to  bring  its  neighbors  north  and 
south  up  to  equalitv  in  their  standards  of  living. 

History  has  now  debunked  the  glamorous  myth  which 
surrounded  Castro’s  advent  to  power.  In  the  mid-1950s  Castro 
was  presented  to  the  American  public  as  a modern  Robin 
Hood,  come  to  save  the  poor  of  Cuba  bv  social  reforms  from 
their  enslavement  to  native  dictators  and  exploiters  and  for- 
eign capitalists. 

In  Castro’s  bid  for  power,  this  new  Robin  Hood  had  the 
financial  backing  of  important  foreign  capitalists  and  local 
politicians.  Each  of  them  was  satisfied  that  Castro  would  be 
“his  man.  I he  communists,  as  always,  were  delighted  bv  the 
thought  of  a revolution;  tliev  knew  Castro’s  political  faith,  so 
they  too  were  for  him— to  a man. 

There  he  now  sits— in  complete  control.  He  has  sup- 
pressed all  freedoms  and  civil  liberties.  He  has  ruled  by  police 
brutalities.  He  has  seized  private  properties  not  only  of  for- 
eigners but  of  Cubans  themselves.  But  no  matter  what  he 
tried— it  did  not  work.  Faced  by  dangers  from  within  and 
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without,  standing  on  the  brink  of  disaster,  he  finally  dropped 
all  pretense,  and  called  in  his  Russian  comrades.  He  asked 
them  to  take  over  Cuba— and  to  save  him.  He  and  his  com- 
rades are  now  engaged  in  a conspiracy  to  communize  all  Latin 
America.  This,  Khrushchev  has  been  happy  to  do.  He  has 
boasted  that  what’s  good  for  Cuba  will  be  good  for  all  Latin 
America. 

What  do  we  do  about  this?  What  can  we  do  about  it? 
We  just  cannot  continue  to  sit  and  wring  our  hands.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  a strong,  moral  and  justifiable  doctrine 
—even  in  a jet  age.  But  it  has  been  flouted  practically  out  of 
existence.  How  to  save  it?  How  to  save  Latin  America?  How 
to  save  ourselves?  All  Americans  ask  these  questions.  And  so 
do  many  Latin  Americans! 

It  seems  clear,  to  tackle  first  things  first,  that  the  Latin 
American  policy  of  the  United  States  needs  modernization, 
clarification,  definition  and  implementation.  Presumably  the 
well-being  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  is  the  ultimate 
objective  of  our  foreign  policy.  One  of  the  means  toward  this 
objective  is  the  establishment  of  stability  in  Latin  America. 
Stability,  in  turn,  depends  upon  the  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  states  of  Latin  America.  However, 
in  implementation  of  our  policy,  often  the  end  has  been  lost 
bv  choosing  the  wrong  means.  We  have  embraced  a develop- 
ment program  which  is  based  on  loans  or  gifts.  In  many  cases, 
this  has  been  a misdirection  of  realistic  policy.  Our  actions 
have  been  “shot  through  with  meddlesomeness  and  sentimen- 
tality” (to  use  a phrase  coined  by  De  Gaulle)  that  has  obscured 
the  purpose  of  our  policy— and  has  resulted  in  failure. 

The  one  outstanding  characteristic  of  our  so-called  Latin 
American  policy  is  that  we  really  do  not  have  one.  As  a result 
we  continue  to  deal  with  political  upheavals  there  in  emer- 
gency fashion.  The  sad  fact  is  that  our  lack  of  policy  is  actually 
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one  of  the  contributing  causes  for  those  political  upheavals. 

Tt  is  helpful  that  vve  now  have  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  But  they  are  not  substi- 
tutes for  a foreign  policy.  They  are  of  greatest  use  after  the 
emergencies  have  arisen— where  joint  action  can  be  taken 
quickly  against  threats  to  peace  and  aggression.  They  are 
forums  where  foreign  policy  can  be  examined,  debated  and 
developed,  and  where  good  will  can  promote  international 
harmony  and  human  well-being. 

But  until  all  the  strong  nations  have  reached  a state  of 
enlightenment,  and  willingness  to  temper  strength  with  reason 
and  justice,  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  will  not  substitute  for  a definite,  well-defined 
foreign  policy.  And  surely  before  justice  becomes  fully  ac- 
ceptable to  the  few  strong  nations,  they  will  require  assurance 
that  justice  will  not  later  be  replaced  by  a selfish  self-interest 
imposed  by  the  majority— the  weaker  nations. 

Our  present  policy  is  based  on  the  hope  that  with  aid  to 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  we  shall  prevent  the  growth 
of  communism  and  encourage  democratic  regimes.  This  is  a 
forlorn  hope.  Latin  American  governments  are  playing  Russia 
against  the  United  States;  Russia  is  helping  them. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  already  been  breached  in 
Cuba.  Now  every  country  in  this  hemisphere  is  subject  to 
invasion  by  international  communism.  Invasion  is  no  longer 
a matter  of  warships  and  armed  forces;  now  it  is  a matter  of 
infiltration  by  stealth;  of  “technicians”  and  combatants  in 
business  suits  bringing  with  them  the  more  modern  imple- 
ments of  conquest.  This  is  the  Trojan  Horse  of  the  1960s. 

The  well-being  of  this  hemisphere  is  dependent  on  a 
realistic  policy  toward  Latin  America.  But  much  more  im- 
portant, the  actual  safety  of  the  United  States  is  at  stake. 
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Contrary  to  our  own  uncertainty,  Russia  has  a well  de- 
veloped, consistent  policy  in  Latin  America.  It  is  also  very 
simple.  Her  policy  is  to  foment  revolutions.  Her  hope  is  that 
communism  will  follow  revolutions.  It  did  in  Cuba— why  not 
all  over? 

Russia  has  no  substantial  property  in  Latin  America;  but 
she  would  like  to  have.  She  plays  a more  stealthy  role  than  we 
ever  did— in  all  our  past  relationship  with  Latin  America.  Our 
marines,  our  dollar  diplomacy,  our  good  neighbor  policy,  our 
efforts  to  make  all  the  world  safe  for  democracy— these  are 
now  all  outmoded.  Russia  uses  other  methods— highly  trained 
gunmen  and  goons  to  mug,  murder  and  bomb— all  in  order  to 
create  chaos.  She  sends  trained  orators  to  arouse  the  poor  with 
promises,  and  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  students  with 
the  kind  of  talk  to  appeal  to  their  hopes  and  ideals.  While 
the  United  States  waits  uncertainly  to  try  to  meet  new  crises, 
Russia  creates  them. 

Our  policv  is  inept,  but  our  objective  is  highly  moral. 
Our  aim  is  to  help  Latin  America  establish  free  institutions, 
develop  their  resources  and  alleviate  the  crushing  poverty  that 
besets  millions  of  Latin  Americans. 

Our  policy  makers  and  reformers  are  impatient  and  de- 
mand immediate  action  and  progress.  Apparently  they  believe 
that  the  same  ingenuity  that  has  lightened  the  burdens  of 
the  American  housewife  can  be  used  to  improve  the  political 
life  of  Latin  America.  They  demand  instant  democracy.  If 
the  land  owners  and  law  makers  are  unwilling  to  yield  at 
once,  then  overthrow  them. 

A realistic  Latin  American  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 
United  States  should  be  based  on  the  trends  and  facts  of 
today’s  international  relations.  It  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  and  be  in  consonance  with  their  sense 
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of  justice  and  desire  for  progress.  What  are  these  trends  and 
facts? 

1.  The  colonial  era  is  of  the  past.  However,  this 
fact  of  life  must  be  accepted  by  the  East  as  well 
as  by  the  West. 

2.  The  right  of  self-determination  for  peoples  and 
nations  is  essential,  and  must  be  encouraged. 

3.  The  use  of  taxpayers’  money  to  aid  undeveloped 
nations  is  accepted  in  principle.  But  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  highly  critical  of  money 
spent  in  a wrong  direction  and  abuse  of  this  aid. 

4.  The  people  of  the  United  States  believe  in  the 
free  enterprise  system  as  a means  for  humanity’s 
progress.  They  are  opposed  to  aid  to  govern- 
ments that  do  not  subscribe  to  free  enterprise. 

They  will  reject  a government  which  confiscates 
the  wealth  of  the  past  in  demagogic  appeal  to 
revolutionaries. 

5.  They  are  opposed  to  aid  to  governments  which 
suppress  the  human  liberties  embraced  in  our 
Bill  of  Rights. 

6.  They  believe  in  the  right  of  revolution.  How- 
ever, not  when  revolutions  are  led  by  characters 
hungry  solely  for  power.  They  are  coming  to 
believe  that,  as  of  today,  the  pure  social  revolu- 
tion in  Latin  America  is  impossible. 

7.  They  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  many  Latin 
American  countries  are  not  yet  prepared  for 
democracy  as  it  is  practiced  in  the  United 
States. 
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8.  There  is  no  policy  that  the  United  States  can 
develop  that  will  be  approved  by  the  highly 
articulate  minorities  throughout  Latin  America. 

T hese  are  for  the  most  part  dissident  minorities 
under  the  influence  of  Russia.  In  addition, 
there  are  other  highly-articulate  political  ele- 
ments in  all  Latin  American  countries  who  will 
never  approve  what  we  do,  because  their  selfish 
interest  is  promoted  bv  using  the  Lhiited  States 
as  a whipping  boy  with  their  cries  of  “Yankee 
imperialism.” 

A policy  of  realism  for  the  United  States  in  its  dealings 
with  Latin  America  should  include  the  following: 

We  should  return  to  our  ancient  policy  of  recognition 
of  sovereign  states  with  absolute  impartiality  and  not  as  a 
weapon  to  force  reform.  Within  that  policy,  “(1)  the  new 
regime  must  appear  to  have  control  of  the  governmental 
machinery  of  state;  (2)  it  must  have  the  assent  of  the  people 
without  ‘substantial  resistance  to  its  authority’;  and  (3)  it 
must  be  in  a position  to  fulfill  all  its  international  obligations 
and  responsibilities.” 

The  details  and  interpretation  of  such  a policy  on  recog- 
nition allow  much  room  for  discussion  and  disagreement. 
This  is  inevitable  in  diplomatic  relations.  However,  if  the 
policy  is  consistently  adhered  to  in  good  faith,  a pattern  will 
eventually  be  woven  which  those  seeking  truth  will  acknowl- 
edge as  fair,  even  though  not  unanimously  agreeable. 

Equally  important  with  the  formulation  of  a policy  is 
the  creation  of  the  machinery  to  supervise  it.  The  machinery 
now  in  being  will  not  do  the  job. 

The  Department  of  State  is  inadequately  organized  to 
deal  effectively  with  our  ever-increasing  Latin  American  prob- 
lems. This  is  only  partly  due  to  the  ever-increasing  problems 
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m the  other  parts  of  the  world.  Since  World  War  I our  inter- 
national problems  have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that 
hardlv  a day  passes  without  the  advent  of  a crisis  in  some  part 
of  the  world. 

Things  were  different  when  I went  to  Cuba  as  Ambas- 
sador  in  1929.  President  Hoover  then  said  to  me:  “We  have 
only  two  trouble  spots  in  the  world,  one  of  them  is  Mexico 
and  the  other  one  is  Cuba.”  That  was  a long  time  ago. 

In  those  days,  everyone  in  high  office  in  the  administra- 
tion, beginning  with  the  President,  was  informed  about,  and 
ready  to  deal  with,  the  problems  of  Cuba.  Today  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  various  Under  Secretaries 
have  little  or  no  time  for  the  problems  of  Latin  America.  That 
is— until  a crisis  has  been  reached.  And  a crisis  is  reached  only 
too  soon  and  too  often.  The  crisis  comes  with  only  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  watching 
it  arise,  in  consultation  with  certain  advisors  to  the  President. 
When  the  crisis  does  come  it  must  be  solved  largely  by  those 
same  advisors  who  had  not  been  able  to  avert  it. 

An  Assistant  Secretarv  of  State  for  Latin  America  by  his 
status  is  like  a Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Army.  Latin 
America  is  like  a great  theatre  of  war  and  deserves  to  have  a 
five-star  general  in  overall  command. 

I have  no  desire  to  reflect  on  the  capabilities  of  any  of 
our  past  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  for  Latin  America.  I do 
however  emphatically  state  that  the  direction  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs  requires  an  incumbent  of  prominent  international 
stature  and  unusual  abilities.  Covering  the  past  thirty  years  I 
cannot  think  of  one  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  whose  name  was  internationally  known  and 
respected  before  his  appointment,  or  even  more  to  the  point, 
after  he  left  office. 

We  have  need  for  an  Under  Secretary  of  Sfate  of  un- 
usual qualifications  in  overall  charge  of  Latin  American  At- 
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fairs.  In  addition  we  still  require  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  a highlv-knowledgeable  technician  for  Latin  American 
affairs. 

The  history  of  the  past  years  indicates  that— without 
upgrading  the  position— it  is  impossible  to  get  a man  of 
adequate  ability,  reputation  and  force  to  keep  us  out  of 
trouble,  impress  our  true  image,  and  make  progress  in  Latin 
America.  In  order  to  attract  to  this  job  a man  of  the  required 
qualifications,  he  must  not  only  have  the  authority,  but  the 
title  as  well. 

Over  the  years  I have  been  told  by  the  officers  of  the 
Department  of  State:  “We  must  upgrade  our  Assistant  Secre- 
taries.” But  this  has  never  been  accomplished. 

Some  of  the  duties  and  some  of  the  qualities  that  we 
require  for  this  man  are: 

a)  He  must  have  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
Latin  America  to  such  an  extent  that  he  will  be 
able  to  negotiate  with  Heads  of  States  with  ease 
and  authority. 

b)  He  must  be  an  able,  patient  and  tough  negotia- 
tor with  wide  financial  and  economic  experi- 
ence. 

c)  He  must  be  able  to  use  and  persuade  various 
agencies  of  our  government  to  help  solve  the 
economic,  financial  and  social  difficulties  con- 
fronting Latin  American  States. 

d)  He  must  be  willing  to  fight  for  adequate  Heads 
of  Missions  to  Latin  America.  They  have 
unique  power  for  good  or  evil.  There  has  never 
been  a time  when  we  needed  more  the  cream 
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of  our  diplomatic  corps  for  service  there.  They 
are  usually  far  more  interested  in  more  socially 
congenial  and  geographically  desirable  posts. 

The  need  is  recognized,  but  for  innumerable 
reasons  not  implemented.  If  it  were,  a revolu- 
tionary change  would  occur  in  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can relations. 

e)  He  will  have  to  be  able  accurately  to  appraise 
whether  United  States  governmental  assistance 
is  still  essential  and  to  w'hat  extent,  or  whether 
it  is  futile  in  dealing  with  the  present  crises. 

f)  He  will  have  to  be  able  to  discover  means  to 
safeguard  United  States  private  capital  already 
invested,  or  to  be  invested,  in  Latin  America. 

g)  He  will  have  to  be  able,  with  the  help  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary,  to  persuade  the 
people  of  the  United  States  how  vital  Latin 
America  is  to  our  national  interests,  and  to 
convince  the  Congress  of  the  necessity  for  ade- 
quate trade  concessions  to  Latin  America. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say:  “If  we  have  an  Under  Secretary 
for  Latin  America,  we  shall  have  to  have  one  for  Europe,  for 
Asia,  for  Africa.”  Latin  America  is  sui  generis.  It  is  practically 
in  our  back  yard.  Trouble  there  touches  us  more  quickly, 
more  deeply  and  with  greater  impact  than  trouble  any  place 
else.  Cuba  is  only  90  miles  away;  and  Cuba  is  dangerously 
close  to  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  Our  Allies  have  left  Latin 
America  to  us  alone,  to  our  exclusive  responsibility.  To  meet 
it  we  must  furnish  our  very  best  manpower. 

It  is  late,  but  it  will  never  be  earlier  than  today.  It  may 
not  be  too  late  to  save  a large  part  of  this  hemisphere  from 
the  fate  of  Castro's  Cuba.  It  is,  however,  too  late  for  one 
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tiling— for  wishful  thinking  about  the  blessings  that  would 
come  to  Latin  Americans  if  they  would  onlv  reform  in  our 
image.  It  is  too  late  to  sit  supinely  still,  while  Russia  creates 
revolutions  in  Latin  America. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  act  promptly  and  forcibly.  Only  by  quick  decisive  action 
can  this  hemisphere,  where  so  many  races  of  the  world  have 
come  seeking  peace,  progress  and  freedom,  be  saved  from 
disaster. 


